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Notes on the Peogeess of the Teabe of Englakd with China 
since 1833, and on its Peesent Condition and Peospects. By 
CojooNEi Ste:es, M.P., P.E.S. 

[Read before Section (P) at Manchester, September, 1861.] 



OuE present and prospective relations with China, both commercial 
and political, are so highly important, and involve such serious 
consequences, that a few brief observations on these subjects may 
neither be inopportune nor uninteresting; and the kindness of 
friends, by the transmission to me of a series of newspapers, chiefly 
" The Friend of China," printed at Canton, and the " North China 
" Herald," printed at Shanghae, has enabled me to extract and 
arrange data which, though incomplete, assist our judgment in form- 
ing a tolerably just estimate of the state of affairs. Whether our 
past policy towards China is justiflable or not, the extension of 
our commercial relations with the Chinese is sufficiently remarkable. 
In the year 1814 the total amount of imports and exports on British 
account was under three millions and three-quarters sterling. In 
1827 the value was under five millions ; and for the last five years 
of the East India Company's monopoly the average value of the 
Company's, and the private trade in which they permitted their 
servants to engage, was still under five millions sterling. Since the 
Act of 3833, which deprived the East India Company of their 
monopoly, as might be expected, a rush of competing interests has 
increased the trade since 1814 nearly sixfold. In 1856, according to 
statements which appeared in different numbers of the " Hong Kong 
" Government Gazette," the value of the trade, independently of the 
opium imported from India, amounted to 17,526,198?., viz.: — 



Periods. 


Ports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Gazette, 1857, No. 95, April 25 


Amoy 

Canton 

Foochow 

Ningpoo 

Shanghae 


£ 

221,500 

2,171,239 

97,916 

136,359 

2.156,829 


£ 
211,292 


98. Mav 16 


1,951,599 


,, „ 89, March 14 


814,033 


„ „ 90, March 21 


734,161 


97. Mav 9 


9,031,270 






Value of Opium 


4,783,843 
4,000,000 


12,742,355 








8,783,843 
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It would thus appear tliat the exports exceeded the value in imports 
by nearly four millions, which must have been paid to China in silver ; 
but as the balance of trade between India and China has always been 
in favour of India, most of the silver from Europe found its way to 
India through China in payment for Opium ; and this fact assists to 
account for the silver which pours into India annually, and does not 
leave the country again ; from the year 1834-85 to 1858-59 India 
imported 123,143,696?. sterling of bullion, of which only 19,752,659Z. 
left the country again. If we pass from the above comprehensive 
view of the trade of the five treaty ports in 1857 to an examination 
of the enormous increase of the exports from Shanghae for a succes- 
sion of years, without a commensurate increase of Imports, facts 
presents themselves which militate against probabilities. 

I annex reports which have been published in the Chinese news- 
papers. The first (A) is a comparative statement of the export of 
tea and silk from Shanghae from the years 1844-45 to 1859-60, both 
inclusive. Tlie second (B) appeared in "The Friend of China," 
printed at Canton, and gives statements of the export of tea and 
raw silk to Great Britain, commencing with 1843-44, and ending 
with 1857-58, giving the number of vessels annually which conveyed 
the tea and silk; but the exports from Ningpo are not included. 
The third statement (C) is from the " Hong Kong Overland Trade 
" Eeport" of the 3 1st March last, and comprises a statement of the 
Exports of Tea and Silk from the 1st July to 28th February annually 
for the last six years. The three statements, therefore, are from 
three different locations, and a comparison of them indicates discre- 
pancies which could not have been published had they originated in 
a central office. Before commenting on these returns, it may be 
right to say that the area of trade by the treaty of Tien Tsin, or 
rather Pekin, extends from north latitude 39° (Tien Tsin) and 36° 
(New Chwang) to 20° south (Kung Chaw, Hainan), and from east 
longitude 120° (Taiwan Formosa) to Hankow on the west, on the 
Tang tse Kiang. 

The return of the Hceports from Shanghae appeared in the 
« North China Herald " of the 10th November, 1860, and com- 
mences with the year 1844-45, and terminates with the year 1860 to 
the 30th June. The qualities of the tea exported, black or green, 
are only distinguished from the years 1854-55, and only in the last 
year are the different countries enumerated to which the exports are 
destined. In 1844-45 the export of tea was only 3,800,627 lbs., and 
bales of silk 6,433. The very next year the quantity of tea was 
quadrupled, and the bales of silk rose to 15,192 ; and an increased 
export in both tea and silk took place annually, and the year the 
rebels took possession of Nankin, the export of tea rose to 
69,431,000 lbs., and the bales of silk to 28,076. The next year 
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1853-54, as might have been expected from the confiisioa consequent 
upon the subversion of the Tartar authorities at Naukin, the export 
of tea fell to 50,343,847 lbs., but singularly the bales of silk rose to 
58,319 ; but much more singularly the export of tea in the follow- 
ing year rose to the greatest amount it has ever exhibited from 
Shanghae, namely, 80,221,245 lbs., and the silk amouuted to 53,965 
bales. From tbis year the export of tea fluctuated from 39,135,939 lbs. 
in 1858-59 to 53,463,771 lbs. in 1859-60. The silk, nevertheless, 
maintained very high figures; in 1856-57 it rose to 92,160 bales, 
the greatest amount exported in one year, and in 1860 the export 
had not fallen below 67,874 bales. If we contrast the first and the 
last of the sixteen years in the report, a marvellous progress had 
been made in the export trade. Tea had increased more than 1,300 
per cent., and the silk more than 950 per cent. Looking to the 
destination of the exports in 1860, it is found that Great Britain 
took more than one-half of the tea, 31,621,204 lbs., but only 19,084 
bales of silk ; the TJnitod States took the next greatest amount of 
tea, 18,299,388 lbs.; so that the Anglo-Saxon race, including our 
American brethren, would seem to be the greatest tea drinkers, for 
the rest of the world would appear to have taken from Shanghae 
only about 8,500,000 lbs. America took only 1,554 bales of silk, but 
47,099 bales went to the continent of Europe and coastwise. 

A review of this remarkable progress in the Export trade of 
Shanghae presents some anomalous and confiicting considerations. 
Since the year 1853 the rebels or Taepings have been in possession 
of Nankin, the ancient capital of China, and of several great tea and 
silk producing provinces on the Tang tse Kiang, or Great Eiver, 
and Shanghae had to be supplied either from these provinces, or 
from provinces beyond the rebel territories and still under the Tartar 
authorities, but whose products would mostly have to pass through 
the rebel territory to reach Shanghae. Now a portion of the 
Europeans in China have exhausted damnifying epithets in depict- 
ing the rebel character and proceedings — ^they were bloodthirsty 
brigands and incendiaries, carrying desolation with them — ^were 
flocks of locusts, who, wherever they alighted, left a fertUe land a 
howling waste, and were incapable of establishing regular govern- 
ment, or engaging in commercial relations. These accusations were 
even sanctioned in print by high authorities in China. 1 am not the 
advocate nor the apologist of the rebels, but I cannot refrain from 
asking myself liow the trade of Shanghae could have flourished in 
the way it has done if the accusations be literally true. Annually 
increasing quantities of tea and silk could not be produced from 
howling wastes, and those products, if for the most part coming 
from provinces under Tartar rule, must have passed unmolested 
through Taeping territories, though as brigands they should have 
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plundered tliem. The Taepings profess to hare a divine mission to 
extirpate the Tartars, their foreign rulers, and to destroy idolatry ; 
and in prosecuting these objects, in combat, in the field, and in 
storming cities and towns, great atrocities must have been perpe- 
trated; but in respect to the rural population, as contra-distin- 
guished from the Tartars, a fact is patent, that when unexpectedly 
repulsed in their attacks upon Shanghae in August, 1 860, by French 
and English troops, although exasperated by a sense of betrayal, 
in their retreat they left uninjured the standing crops around 
Shanghae, and tliey did not molest Europeans. 

The second (B) trade report appeared in the " Eriend of China," 
and comprises the Export trade in tea and silk from the Treaty ports 
of China, except Ningpo, from the year 1848-44 to 1857-58 to Great 
Britain, and it gives the number of vessels which annually sailed 
from China. The greatest amount of tea in any one of those years 
sent to Great Britain, was 91,931,800 lbs., and 50,489 bales of 
silk, in 130 vessels, in 1855-56, chiefly from Canton and Shanghae, 
although Eoochow contributed 26,764,700 lbs. of Tea. The next 
year 61,468,600 lbs. of tea were sent from the same ports, but silk 
rose to 74,215 bales, in 113 vessels ; but in neither year did Eoochow 
contribute a bale of silk ; in 1857-58, 149 vessels were engaged in 
the trade, and they took 76,744,400 lbs. of tea, and 60,736 bales of 
silk, Eoochow not exporting any silk. 

The third trade report gives the export for nine months of the 
season 18C0-61 of Teas to Great Britain and the United States, and 
of raw Silk to Great Britain and France. Erom these incomplete 
returns, it would appear that the export of tea has diminished, as 
compared with the nine months of three preceding years, but that 
the export of silk has increased from 56,076 bales to 70,805, France 
taking only 6,586 of the number. 
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(A.) — Comparative Statement of the Export of Tea and Silk 
from Shanghae. 



Year cndiug 
80th June. 


Total Black. 


•Total Green. 


Tea, 
Total Pounds. 


Silk, 
Total Bales. 


1844-45 


45,385,818 
29,115,273 
12,470,686 
23,978,114 

25,663,666 


34,835,429 
30,184,693 
28,443,704 
25,988,527 

27,800,105 


3,800,627 
12,459,988 
12,494,140 
15,711,142 
18,303,074 

22,363,370 
36,722,540 
57,675,000 
69,431,000 
50,343,847 

80,221,245 
59,299,966 
40,914,390 
51,317,003 
39,135,939 
53,463,771 


6,433 


'45-46 


15,192 


'46-47 


15,972 


'47-48 


21,176 


'48-49 


18,134 


1849-50 


15,237 


'50-51 


17,243 


'51-52 


20,631 


'52-53 


28,076 


'53-54 


58,319 
53,965 


1854-55 


'55-56 


57,463 
92,160 


'56-57 


'57-58 


66,391 


'58-59 


85,970 


'59-60 


67,874 







Export of Tea and Siik: frotn Shanghae, from \st Juh/, 1859, to 
Sath June, 1860, 



Destination. 


Black Tea, 
lbs. 


Green Tea, 
lbs. 


Tea, 
Total lbs. 


Total Bales. 
Silk. 


To Great Britain, direct 

„ United States 


23,098,813 

659,401 

534,006 

48,533 

1,105,398 

217,275 

240 


8,522,391 

17,639,987 

380,805 

386,330 

66,964 

803,628 


31,621,204 

18,299,388 

914,811 

434,863 

1,172,362 

1,020,903 

240 


19,084 
1,554 

1 47,099 


,, Australian Colonies 

„ North American Colonies 
,, Tlie Continent of Europe 




137 






Total 


25,663,666 


27,800,105 


53,463,771 


67,874 
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(B,)— Export o/Tea. and Raw Silk to Great Britain from " Treaty Ports." 

(OjOOCs at unit end omitted. Thus 41,63 = *1 ,630,000 lbs.) 



Exports in Previous Years. 


Total Black. 


Total Green. 


Total 
Pounds. 


BawSak, 
Bales. 


Year 1848-44, ia 97 vessels .... 

„ '44-45, „ 105 

„ '45-46, „ 117 „ .... 

„ '46-47, „ 106 , 

„ '47-48. „ 92 , 

„ '48-49, „ 86 

„ '49-50, „ 98 , 

Year 1850-51, Canton 


Uln. lbs. 
41,63 
41,37 
44,97 
45,50 
40,73 
38,76 
45,84 

36,01 
19,85 


Mln. lbs. 
8,97 
12,19 
12,60 
7,86 
6,96 
8,47 
8,12 

6,19 
1,96 


Mln.lbs. 
50,61 
53,57 
57,58 
53,36 
47,69 
47,24 
53,96 

42,20 
21,81 


No. 

10,727 
18,600 
19,000 
21,377 
17,228 
16,134 

5,260 


J. Shanghae 


16,883 






Total in 115 vessels 


55,86 


8,15 


64,02 


22,143 


Year 1851-52, Canton 




— 


35,61 
29,52 


2,012 


Shaofirhae 


21,028 






Total in 117 vessels 


65,13 


23,040 


Tear 1852-53, Canton 


32,32 
40,57 













Total in 113 vessels 


72,90 


25,571 


Year 1853-54, Canton 


45,13 

6,14 

25,94 


6,799 






,, Shanfrhaff 


55,185 






Total in 134 vessels 


77,21 


61,984 


Year 1854-55, Canton 


16,12 
19,51 

50,87 


7,178 








44,308 






Total in 133 vessels 


86,50 


51,486 


Year 1855-56. Canton 


30,40 
26,76 
34,76 


8,435 


„ Fuhchau 






42,054 






Total in 130 vessels 


91,93 


50,489 


Year 1856-57, Canton 


19,63 
20,83 
20,99 


18,706 






„ Shanghae 


55,509 






Total in 113 vessels 


61,46 


74,215 


Year 1857-58, Canton 


24,39 
23,30 
29,04 


29,066 


J, Fuhctiau 






31,670 






Total in 149 vessels 


76,74 


60,736 
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(C.) — Export of Tea to Great Britain and United States, and of Raw Silk to Great Britain 

and France, — Season 1860-61. 



To Great Britain. 



Sate. 


Ships' Kame. 


rrom 
Anioy. 


From 
Shangliae. 


From 
Foocliow. 


From the 
Cauton Waters. 


Total Founds. 




Total from 1st July,"! 
1860, to 28th Feb., V 
1861 J 

As compared with cor- "1 
responding period \ 
1859-60 J 


250,000 
560,000 


7,602,369 

25,869,370 

11,767,864 
21,609,331 


27,812,900 

48,295,466 

11,478,800 
18,374,634 


34,156,742 

21,044,480 

20,575,564 
5,568,400 


69,822,011 
95,209,336 




„ „ 1858-59 
„ „ 1857-58 

Sailed since. 
Columbian (mail str.)... 

HTumphrey Kelson 

Bacchant 


43,822,228 
46,112,365 


Mar. 2 
,. 2 
>. 3 


— 


548,932 


546,800 


987,200 
759,200 


546,800 
548,932 


» 5 




987,200 


„ 12 




759,200 


» 16 


Pekin (mail str.) 











Ships' Name. 


To Loudon. 


To 
Liverpool. 


To 
Out-Ports. 


Total Export. 


Silk, Bales and Cases. 


Date. 


Ene- 
lanS. 


Mar- 
seiUes. 


Total. 




Total from 1st July,! 
1860, to 28th Feb., \ 
1861 J 

As compared with cor- "| 
responding period > 
1859-60 


62,821,723 

58,951,108 

39,680,313 
38,072,608 


5,396,388 

3,847,333 

2,218,415 
6,107,277 


1,603,900 

2,410,875 

1,923,500 
1,932,480 


69,822,011 

95,209,336 

43,822,228 
46,112,365 


64,219 

49,586 

55,329 
50,617 


6,586 

4,115 

6,571 
5,461 


70,805 
53,701 




„ „ 1858-59 
„ „ 1857-58 

Sailed since. 
Columbian (mail str.).... 

Humphrey Kelson 

Bacchant 


61,900 
56,076 


Mar. 2 
» 2 
» 3 


546,800 
548,942 
987,200 
759,200 


— 


— 


546,800 
548,932 
987,200 
759,200 


1,234 
1,383 

1,833 


212 

488 


1,446 
1,383 


« 5 




..12 


Corea 




» 16 


Pekin (mail str.) 


2,321 
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(D.) — Exports from England to China. 





Company's Trade. 


Privilege Trade. 


Arlides. 


1833. 




Quantity, 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cotton twist and yarn lbs. 

„ manufactures pieces 

Broadcloth .pieces 

Other descriptions ,, 


120,000 
15,500 

11,136 
92,337 

602 


£ 
7,024 

13.174 

104,011 
251,253 

3,641 


packages 65 
f cases 209 1 
L bales 128 J 

„ 1,243" 
cases 6 ^ 

f ., I] 
< packages 6 \ 
[tons 85 J 


£ 
1,490 

13,067 
43,493 


Hardware and cutlery tons 


581 


Total 


— 


384,015 


— 


71,124 








1844. 


1845. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cotton twist and yarn lbs. 

„ manufactures pieces 

Woollens, entered by the piece 
., „ yard 

Hardware and cutlery ions 

Glass 


3.399,074 

yai-ds. 

98,798,097 

209,985 
68,786 
cwts. 

2,294 
J 3.43 1 


£ 
117,853 

1,457,177 

558,567 

6,192 

16,281 
12,956 


2,609,850 
yards. 
108,449,089 

183,447 
107,956 
cwts. 

2,877 
6,706 


£ 
99,958 

1,633,069 

527,266 

10,940 

20,668 
7,539 




Total 




2,305,617 


— 


2,394,827 






1846. 


1847. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cotton twist and yarn lbs. 

„ manufactures i/ards 

Woollens, entered by the piece 

„ „ yard 
Hardware and cutlery ....cwts. 
Glass ,, 


5.367,828 

78,693,057 

149,301 

51,182 

1,461 

6,583 


£ 
221,856 

1,024,130 

433,353 

5,247 

13,793 

5,929 


4,104,040 

60,515,124 

141.645 

20,177 

664 

8,775 


£ 
164,264 

846,842 

387,667 

1,983 

5,294 

7,109 


Total 




1,791,439 


— 


1,503,969 
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(D.)- 


-Exports from England to China — Contd. 




Articles. 


1848. 


1849. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cotton twist and yarn 

,, manufactures . 

Woollens, entered by 

Hardware and cutlery. 

Glass 


Us. 

yards 

the piece 
yard 

cwts. 

11 


4.572.276 

67.507.519 
154,700 

72,967 

745 

6,181 


£ 

142,423 

807,012 

376,315 

2,870 

4,444 

5,482 


3.352994 
78,301,138 

158.445 
32.184 

1.053 
6.397 


£ 

118,094 

879,«C2 

376,220 

2,190 

7,583 

6.299 


Total .... 


— 


1,445,959 


— 


1,537,109 







Articles. 


1850. 1 


1851. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 








£ 




£ 


Cotton twist and yam ... 


lbs. 


3,116,176 


126,569 


4.319.330 


189,047 


,, manufactures 


.yards 


73.209.187 


891,691 


14,975,270 


1,406,816 


Woollens, entered by the piece 


161,771 


398,485 


147.578 


368,417 


• f> >» 


yard 


66,242 


5,413 


49.561 


4,982 


Hardware and cutlery.... 


...cwts. 


510 


5,561 


915 


7,017 


Glass 


... ,, 


7.083 


6,167 


8.432 


6,906 






Total 


— 


1,574,145 


— 


2,161,268 










1852. 


1853. 
















Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 








£ 




£ 


Cotton twist and yam .. 


lbs. 


3.170,992 


118,648 


5.234.617 


198,485 


„ manufactures 


. yards 


119,168,851 


1.388,456 


98,611,643 


1,205,995 


Woollens, entered by the piece 


117,909 


308,782 


81,297 


198,604 


). 11 


yard 


25,986 


2,470 


53.II4 


4,201 


Hardware and cutlery.... 


...cwts. 


578 


9,357 


5" 


6,930 


Glass 


... ,1 


4,648 


3,791 


4.954 


2,859 






Total 


— 


1,918,244 




1,749,597 






Articles. 




1855. 


1854. 














Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 








£ 




£ 


Cotton twist and yam .. 


lbs. 


3,614,709 


139,293 


2,864,500 


95,511 


„ manufactures 


.yards 


41,672,293 


498,833 


74.033.436 


785,922 


Woollens, entered by the piece 


58,772 


147,710 


44.636 


130,396 


.. 11 


yard 


73.184 


7,576 


17,793 


2,711 


Hardware and cutlery... 


...cwts. 


240 


2,431 


643 


5,609 


Glass {*«' 


dW.ft. 

cwts. 


3.094 


1,949 


4,070 
7,488 


420 
6,580 


Total 


— 


1,000,716 


— 


1,277,944 
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(D.) — Exports from England to China — Uontd. 





1856. 


1857. 


Articles. 












Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 






£ 




£ 


Cotton twist and yarn lis. 


5.775.620 


210,294 


3,462,611 


158,081 


„ manufactures pardf 


111,665,202 


1,330,839 


121,587,515 


1,572,397 


Woollens, entered by the piece 


92,109 


263,181 


94,181 


276,057 


„ „ yard 


46,466 


4,238 


121,888 


8,801 


Hardware and cutlery ciets. 


1.355 


8,500 


i.5'5 


11,720 


Glass j super, ft. 

\ cwts. 


1,507 


3,393 


15,627 


14,019 


Total 


— 


2,216,123 


— 


2,449,982 








1858. 


1859. 


Articles. 












Quantity. 


Value. 


Quautity. 


Value. 






£ 




£ 


Cotton twist and yarn lbs. 


6,231,991 


26,336 


9,198,629 


430,964 


„ manufactures yards 


138,488,957 


1,821,640 


193.935.633 


2,755,092 


Woollens, entered by the piece 


127.450 


383,190 


222,100 


672.045 


„ „ yard 


63'H9 


6,475 


265,264 


28,659 


Hardware and cutlery cwts. 


1,842 


12,318 


2,287 


21,589 


Glass J««p«r./<. 

1 etvts. 


1,087 


126 


— 


— 


14,493 


15,638 


11,360 


12,057 


Total 


— 


2,876,447 


— 


4,457,573 








1860. 


1861. 


Articles. 












Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Cotton twist and yam lbs. 


8,764,036 


£ 
410,416 






„ manufactures yards 


222,963,780 


3,157,359 


— 


— 


Woollens, entered by the piece 


280,386 


826,465 


— 


— 


„ „ yard 


663,215 


41,638 


— 


— 


Hardware and cutlery cwts. 


3,790 


25,735 


— 


— 


^^ {'^'7wi: 


' not stated 


29,864 


— 


— 


Total 


— 


5,318,036 


— 
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(E.) — Exports to Clnna {inehding Hong-Kong), Years 1866 to 1860. 
Produce and Manufactures op the United Kingdom. 



Principal and Other Articles. 



Declared Keal Value. 



1856. 



1857. 



1858. 



1859. 



1860. 



Apparel, slops, & haberdashery 

Beer and ale 

Coals, cinders, and culm 

Copper, wrought & unwrought 

Cottons, entered by the yard 

,, at value 

Cotton yarn 

Earthenware and porcelain 

Glass manufactures 

Hardwares and cutlery 

Iron, wrought and unwrought, in'. \ 

eluding unwrought steel J 

Lead and shot „ 

Linens, entered by the yard 

Stationery 

Tin plates 

Woollens, entered by the piece 

„ by the yard 

„ at value 

All other articles 

Total 



£ 

15,676 

12,620 

20,758 

36,940 

1,330,839 

3,102 

210,294 

2,375 

7,447 

8,500 

66,638 

80,109 

51,703 

5,836 

6,879 

263,181 

4,238 

1,223 

87,765 



£ 
14,253 
35,769 
45,523 
24,929 
1,572,397 

1,431 
158,081 

4,126 
14,844 
11,720 

74,413 

92,623 

18,041 

4,927 

4,298 

276,057 

8,801 

1,994 

85,755 



£ 

17,628 
25,760 
28,939 
21,224 
1,821,640 

2,lii2 
266,336 

4,359 
17,070 
12,318 

63,572 

48,211 

15,.332 

7,510 

10,193 

383,190 

6,475 

1,048 

123,460 



£ 
22,200 
46,482 
46,068 
36,722 
2,755,092 

3,586 
430,964 

4,167 
20,958 
21,589 

114,746 

65,670 

25,7,35 

7,670 

12,776 

672,045 

28,659 

2,029 

140,415 



2,216,123 



2,449,982 



2,876,447 4,457,573 



£ 
32,814 
99,493 
68,655 
58,984 
3,157,359 

2,746 
410,416 

6,903 
29,864 
25,735 

145,313 

114,035 

30,855 

11,066 

4,167 

826,465 

41,638 

2,568 

248,960 



5,318,036 



Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manupactures. 





Computed Real Value. 




1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


Cochineal. 


£ 
6,635 

421 

7,784 

15,295 

4,455 

4,651 

19,142 

12,228 


£ 
2,229 

6,153 

1,861 

2,238 

8,210 
24,156 
10,345 


£ 
1,749 

11,216 

3,878 

570 

648 

20,856 

5,502 

4,979 

3,808 

17,440 

19,359 


£ 
4,717 

15,670 

1,659 
724 

37,924 
11.056 
7,582 
30,199 
19,132 


£ 
4.396 


Glass^ window and shades and cy- "1 

linders J 

Indigo 

Iron, steel, unwrought 


2,764 

131 

2,854 






Opium . 


_ 




26,013 


Spelter 


8,806 




12,986 


Wine 


45,030 


Ml other articles 


30,541 






Total 


70,611 


55,192 


90,005 


128,663 


133,521 






Total of British and Foreign produce 


2,286,734 


2,505,174 


2,966,452 


4,586,236 


5,451,557 
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(F.) — Imports from China (inclttding Hong-Kong'), Years 1856 to 1860. 



Priacipal and Other Axticles. 



Computed Real Value. 



1856. 



1857. 



1858. 



1859. 



1860. 



:} 



Camphor, unrefined 

Cassia lignea 

China or porcelain ware and earthen' 

ware 

Cotton piece goods 

Ginger preserved 

Japanned and lacquered ware 

Mats and matting 

Oil, chemical, Essential and per- 1 

fumed; cassia J 

Oil, chemical, not particularly enu- "I 

merated / 

Rhubarb 

Silk, raw 

„ waste 

,, thrown 

Silk manufactures : — 

Crape shawls, scarfs, & hand- \ 
kerchiefs, and crape in pieces .... J 

China damask 

Pongees and pongee handker- "1 

chiefs ) 

Silk manufactures, not particularly 1 

enumerated J 

Sugar unrefined 

Tea 

Tin 



Wax, vegetable 

Wool, sheep and lambs'. 
All other articles 



Total.. 



£ 

3,196 
19,747 

3,318 

1,766 

4,393 

923 

6,063 

1,182 

8,667 

30,644 

3,646,116 

6,540 

453,552 

27,681 

1,518 

12,383 

8,964 

27,698 
5,123,080 



6,425 
27,792 



£ 

471 
5,425 

1,611 

10,695 

4,330 

790 

1,088 

2,224 

4,990 

46,017 

6,568,910 

43,073 

298,647 

11,297 

1,278 

11,381 

5,«30 

79,725 
4,310,206 



11,933 
28,919 



9,421,648 



11,448,639 



296 
21,472 

3,106 

857 
6,119 
1,088 
1,786 

3,876 

12,128 

28,797 

1,638,152 

35,579 

162,918 

11,574 
1,967 
7,569 

2,749 

17,337 

5,036,293 

7,261 

3,212 
70,273 



£ 

6,413 

6,616 

256 

8,099 

2,170 

12,354 

7,621 

15,757 

31,203 

3,055,262 

60,556 

123,979 

31,328 

849 

21,537 

5,078 

1,173 

5,528 

20,023 

7,266 

78,109 



£ 

5,454 
20,399 

8,476 

903 

11,340 

4,574 

18,227 

10,419 

43,087 

22,216 

2,185,742 

38,910 

110,486 

31,205 

376 

21,118 

3,270 

47,388 
6,601,894 

9,389 

2,265 

126,596 



7,073,509 



9,014,310 



9,323,764 



The first returns relate exclusively to the exports from China, 
and, as before stated, are derived from the newspaper press in 
China; but, owing to the obliging courtesy of the Board of Trade ia 
London, I am enabled to annex the exports from England to China 
corresponding to the years I have quoted of exports from the treaty 
ports to England, and to add also the quantities and value of the 
exports and imports to and from China for the years 1856 to 1860, 
both inclusive. 

It will be observed that the value of the exports of the East 
India Company in 1833 amounted to only 384,015Z. and of the 
privileged trade of the captains of their ships to 71,124Z. — a mar- 
vellous contrast to the value of the exports in 1860, which amounted 
to 5,318,036Z. 
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A glance over the returns shows that the balance of trade 
has been annually against England, varying from 4,000,000Z. to 
7,000,000^. sterling. In 185B the computed real value of the 
imports from China was 9,421,C48Z., and the value of the exports 
to China 2,216,123^.— difference, 7,205,525Z.; but in 1800 the value 
of the exports had risen to 6,318,036?., and the imports stood at 
9,323,764Z.— difference, 4,005,728Z. 

Our trade with the Chinese resolves itself almost exclusively into 
our taking from them teas and raw silks, and their taking from us 
cottons, cotton yarn, woollens. 

Although one important item in the trade with China could not 
appear in the official trade reports, in consequence of its having been 
contraband ; I must, nevertheless, give it prominent notice, from the 
great value it bore to the whole trade between India and China, 
without reference to the political, military, and social results which 
the persistent efforts to force it into China have effected — I mean 
opium. Volumes have been written upon the subject, with which 
the religious and mercantile public must be f^imiliar, although pro- 
bably not so well known to the rest of the community. The 
Tartar government, with extraordinary resolution, long resisted the 
introduction of opium into China; imposing even the penalty of 
death upon parties engaged in smuggling; and this is the more 
remarkable as the Tartar authorities were quite alive to the very 
great revenue they might have derived from its legal introduction. 
They, nevertheless, chose to forego this advantage, and even risk 
hostile collision with us — as the Emperor did by ordering the seizure 
of 20,000 chests in the several dep6ts at the mouth of the Canton 
river — rather than profit by its introduction ; in truth, whatever the 
pretexts for our wars with China, they really originated in opium 
complications and our smuggling transactions. Unhappily, it was to 
our interest to stimulate a taste for a luxury which, once indulged 
in, became, in fact, a constitutional necessity. A gradually increasing 
portion of the middle and better classes on the coasts of China, 
including many of the Tartar and Chinese Mandarins, acquired the 
habit of smoking opium, and as well for the luxury as for the bribes 
they received, the smuggling trade was winked at, and the export of 
chests of opium from India to China increased from 33,674 in the year 
1836-7 to 75,822 chests in the year 1858-9.* Nevertheless, even 
when the prestige of the Tartar government was almost paralyzed by 
the capture of Nankin, Sir Henry Pottinger could not get a clause 
inserted iu the Treaty of Nankin legalizing the trafiic in opium, and 

* The net receipts from opium sold in Bengal in 1836-37 was 1,334,096^., and 
from pass duty in Bombay 200,871?., total 1,489,038?. 

In 1858-59 the net receipts by Bengal sales was 3,898,114, and from Bombay 
I 1,448,277?., total 5,346,397?. 
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it was only by the recent capture of Pekin and the complete prostra- 
tion of the Tartar government that the object was effected. But 
now that it is effected as far as the legal sanction goes, our Consul 
at Shanghae has been engaged in remonstrances with the Tartar 
Governor, for arbitrarily subjecting Chinese dealers in opium to 
what are called "squeezes;" that is, heavy contributions, under the 
pretext of giving aid to the government against the rebels, but really 
as a punishment for purchasing and facilitating the introduction 
of opium into the interior of the country. Two Chinese merchants 
at Shanghae had contributions levied from them amounting to several 
thousand pounds sterling. I believe similar obstructions to the 
operations of the opium clause act of the treaty, have occurred at the 
other consulates. But an imexpected and more formidable impedi- 
ment to the operation of the opium clause comes from parties with 
whom we had not previously been in contact, and it may result that 
we shall again be involved in wasting our blood and treasure to effect 
that object with the rebels or Taepings which it has cost England so 
dearly to effect with the Tartars. As we may be involved hostilely 
with the Taepings or rebels, on the same commercial questions which 
unhappily involved us with the Tartars, a few words on their origin 
and present status will not be inconsistent with this paper. Subse- 
quent to 1833, a stimidus to Protestant missionary labours in China 
was given, and England, America, and Germany contributed to assist 
in the promulgation of Christianity in China ; but for a great length 
of time very little progress appeared upon the surface ; nevertheless, it 
would seem, from recent events, that a silent and gradual progress was 
making. Mr. Roberts, an American missionary, at present residing at 
Nankin under the protection of the rebel government, has been in 
China, it is understood, for fully thirty years, but he himself states 
that he has yet to learn the Mandarin or polished dialect. Gutzlaff, 
a German, must have been a contemporary of Mr. Roberts. I had the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Gutzlaff, and corresponded 
with him on his second return to China, and was indebted to him for 
a valuable catalogue of books on Buddhist ethics, in the Pali language 
but in the Chinese character, which catalogue I published in the 
" Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society." Gutzlaff was a scholar, and 
was carrying out his Christian mission with great practical zeal, when 
he died. He originated a Christian union of Chinese converts, with a 
view to the instruction of preachers, who, as natives, might penetrate 
into the provinces of the Empire, and return occasionally to head- 
quarters to report progress. In 1844 the union numbered only 37 ; 
in 1845 the numbers were 88, and in 1848 they were 1,799, and are 
now, it is said, between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The editor of "The Friend of China" says:— That Gutzlaff's 
" system was eminently successful in its results, even the head of the 
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" Anglo-Malacca College, its bitter antagonist when Gutzlaff was 
" alive, must now admit ; and it is part of our present essay to point 
" to the fact that the religious element in the great rebellion has all 
" to be attributed to the operations of GutzlaiF's Christian Union." 

" The following particulars of the Union were received by us* 
" from Dr. Grutzlaff himself iti 1849, the year before Hung-tsieu- 
" chen aroused his countrymen to revolt:" — 

" During the past two years upwards of two thousand persons have enrolled 
themselves as members of the Union, and have been baptized. 

" At the close of 1844 the Union numbered thirty -seven. This was the year of 
its formation, by a few natives of the eastern part of the province of Kwang Tung, 
who had been converted from idolatry through the exertions of several praise- 
worthy missionaries. 

At the close of 1845 the numbers were 88 

'46 „ 246 

'47 „ 657 

'48 1,799 

" And at the present time between two and three thousand, 

" The system pursued by the Society is as follows i — 

" The head quarters are in Hong Kong. The senior preacher, during the time 
of his stay here, is the president. 

" Any Chinese of good character, and if approved of by the general body, may 
become an associate. After having given proofs of the interest which he takes in 
the study of religion, and having made a declaration of faith, he is admitted a 
member, hut he is not baptized until he has given tlie most convincing proofs of 
his sin^eHfi/. 

" The elder members of the different congregations instruct the younger in all 
points of doctrine. 

" The Old and New Testaments are diligently studied, and every member is 
required to ptepare essays in writing, which are afterwards read or recited extem- 
poraneously. 

" Those members who determine on becoming preachers, come to Hong Kong, 
and undergo a probation of two years, and are sent out in the interim as co- 
adjutors of preachers of standing. 

" The stay of the preachers from head quarters is limited, varying from two to 
eight months, according to the distance of the province to which they belong and 
are sent. 

" The preachers, on return here, diligently pursue their studies in conjunction 
with the other members j and so they go on continually increasing in knowledge ; 
and there is reason to believe that some of them are indeed good and faithful 
servants. 

" On the evening when I visited the Union, the following was the order of the 
exercises : — 

" From the first body of men who spoke the Hak-ka and PMn-ti dialects, com- 
panies of one preacher and three members or associates recited each a chapter from 
the New Testament, and then went out together to visit bodies of workmen in 
different parts of the town, and who, at the dose of their daily labours, would be 
at liberty to listen to instruction. 

" I could not catch the names of all who recited the Scriptures, but I under- 
stood them to be from the different provinces which I have marked with an 
asterisk in 'the list annexed." 

• The Editor of " The Friend of China."' 
vol. XXT. PAKT I. 
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Piovinces. Preachers, 

Pe-che-Ie 2 

*Shan-tang 2 

*Shan-se 4 

*Gnan-whuy 3 

Kiang-su 2 

*Che-kiang 2 

*Kiang-si 12 

*Hun-an 5 



Provinces. Preachers. 

*Hu-quang 3 

Houpeb 3 

♦Fokien 8 

*Kwang.tung 44 

Quang-se 8 

Yunnan 2 

Hoonan 3 

*Kwel-chii 2 

22 Provinces. 



Provinces. Preachers. 

*Sze-chuen 3 

*Kan-snh 1 

Shen-si 2 

♦Borders of Tonquin 2 

Isle of Hainan 3 

Mantchouria 3 

119 



Beprinted from " State and Progress of the WorJc of Ifative Evangelists." 

" Pew people, even among the present body of missionaries in China, have an 
idea of the extent to which Gntzlaff carried his semi-political, semi-religious schemes 
in regard to the Celestial Empire; and equally few know of the opposition which 
he received ; principally from those who should have helped him to carry out plans 
which, in the main, were intrinsically good. With Gutzlaff's death the whole 
Union may be said to have fallen through so far as European management went; — 
the funds which he had intended for the Union's maintenance being, by his 
imbecility on his death bed, diverted to other channels." 

From the above list, whicli was published in " The Priend of 
" China," of the 22nd June, 1861, it would appear that there had been 
fourty-four native preachers of Christianity in the province of Kwang 
Tung, where the rebellion originated. The leader of it, Hung-tsien- 
chuen, had been a pupU of the missionaries at Hong-Kong. It does 
not seem at first that the Christian movement in Kwang Tung had 
any political object; but the Tartar authorities endeavoured to suppress 
it by beheading the converts as promulgators of " depraved doctrines," 
and self-preservation led them to combine and resist. In 1848-9 
Hung-tsien-chuen set up his standard, and, pretending to have been 
taken up into heaven, and to have been charged with a divine mission 
to extirpate idolatry and the Tartars, and to promulgate Christianity, — 
he took the generic title of Taeping, or Great Peace. The masses of 
the native Chinese population knew and cared little about Christianity, 
nor were they disposed to fight for idolatry, but the expulsion of 
their foreign conquerors, the Tartars, was a popular object, and they 
thronged to the standard of Hung-tsein-chein in such multitudes that 
he was soon in the possession of the province of Kwang Tung, except 
the capital, " Canton," which he also would have taken but for the 
interference of British ships of war, and he subsequently made steady 
progress towards Nankin, the ancient capital of the empire, which, in 
1853, he took possession of, and has held ever since, notwithstanding 
a siege of some duration by an imperial army, but which was totally 
routed in May, 1860. Since then the military strength of the rebels 
has been gradually increasing. Mr. Eoberts states that they have 
several armies in the field, one of them even threatening Pekin ; and 
there is a very strong impression that, but for the British having 
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interdicted the approach of the rebels to the treaty ports, they would 
speedily fall into their hands ; thus depriving the Tartar government 
of the pecuniary aid which it now derives from the very large customs 
collections made at the treaty ports, under the superintendence of 
European agents, who had been in the British service ; thus exhi- 
biting a practical illustration of our professed neutrality between 
the belligerent parties. The nature of this paper would not sanction 
the discussion of the conflicting opinions promulgated respecting 
the character and conduct equally of the rebels and of the Tartars. 
There can be no doubt they practise towards each other the most 
revolting atrocities, such as are the usual and melancholy accompani- 
ments of civil war, exasperated and embittered by religious fanaticism. 
I can only consider the question in relation to the prospects of British 
trade with China. The expenditure of British blood and British 
treasure in three successful wars have extorted from the Tartars all 
the facilities for commerce that the British trader desired to have ; 
leaving, however, in Tartar breasts a burning resentment at the 
degradation of the Imperial Government, and in Tartar officials a 
manifest disposition to obstructive subterfuges in carrying out the 
treaty of Tien-Tsin. The Taepings, or rebels, on their part, issue 
proclamations professing amity for foreigners, calling them Christian 
brethren, and inviting them, with one exception, to enter into com- 
mercial relations, but the traffic in opium they denounce in a religious 
ordinance, and threaten the penalty of death to those who engage in 
it. The tax-payers of England, therefore, will have to determine 
whether the British Government is to tread in its former steps, and, 
for one article of commerce, waste life and money to force upon a 
reluctant people, for selfish gain, a deleterious product, while at the 
same time we intervene to crush a national movement to throw off a 
foreign oppression, which, under analogous circumstances in Italy, 
has had our warmest sympathy, and at the success of which all free 
men rejoice. 
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